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362 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Swinburne and Landor. A Study of their Spiritual Relationship 
and its Effect on Swinburne's Moral and Poetic Development. 
By W. Brooks Drayton Henderson. London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1918. 

The task that Mr. Henderson has essayed is, as he himself recog- 
nizes, a difficult and delicate one ; to indicate the "spiritual relation- 
ship" of one man to another, when many of the phenomena advanced 
as proof of that relationship are capable of a different explanation, 
is to tread on shadowy ground ; and this is specially true in the case 
of Swinburne, where the cross-currents and shifting tides of influ- 
ence are many and contrasting. The writer gives warning at the 
outset that for certain characteristics of Swinburne's thought 
other men were more responsible than Landor, and at times he 
branches off from his main theme to give credit to some of these 
other sponsors. But his central thesis is that Thalassius is a full 
spiritual autobiography and that Landor, from first to last, was 
the great shaping influence of the main course of Swinburne's 
moral and poetic development. This argument is not of the kind 
wherein the chain is no stronger than the weakest link ; it is possible 
to leave out various links in the chain of evidence that Mr. Hender- 
son connects together and yet find that an impressive line of connec- 
tion remains between the two poets. The trouble is that so many 
links of the chain, when tested, must be discarded that what is left 
is merely a mass of evidence (valuable of course in itself, since it 
has never before been carefully collected together) that Landor was 
one of the chief influences upon Swinburne — which everyone was 
willing to admit before Mr. Henderson began his investigation. 
Moreover, despite the fair warning that he gives that in many 
instances other influences were at work upon the poet, the emphasis 
laid generally upon Landor gives, when viewed in the mass, a false 
impression of the causes of Swinburne's development. 

It is necessary to support this criticism by illustrations from the 
book. " The old political religion " of pre-revolutionary and revo- 
lutionary radicals, it is said, " continued to exist because of Lan- 
dor." There were many other streamlets that carried these perhaps 
antiquated ideas down to the mid-nineteenth centutry — the tradi- 
tion of Byron and of Shelley for example. Again : to two passages 
in Landor's writings is traced the inspiration of Atalanta in Caly- 
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don, though Swinburne knew Homer and Ovid from boyhood. 
Again : the example of Landor is made to account for Swinburne's 
way of introducing into his dramas on historical themes allusions 
to the problems and personalities of his own age. Doubtless Landor 
did this ; but the fashion is almost traditional in the English drama, 
from the days of the Elizabethans — "You may apply this" — 
through the many politically inspired dramas of the Eestoration, 
Eevolutionary and Hanoverian periods, to Byron and beyond. 
Again : Landor is given the credit for stimulating Swinburne's love 
of children (which, Mr. Henderson adds, was also " duly influenced 
by the eighteenth-century esteem of childhood ") and there is no 
hint given of the immense influence here of the author of L'Art 
d'etre grandpere nor of the more tender and intimate influence of 
Watts-Dunton's little nephew, a frequent visitor at The Pines, 
praise of whom runs riot through Swinburne's family letters and 
who inspired many of the poems of childhood. Again: to Landor, 
along with Blake, is ascribed Swinburne's Teverence for great men, 
his hero-worship — with no mention of the man who made " hero- 
worship " a household word, though the complex question of Car- 
lyle's influence upon Swinburne is an important and interesting 
one. Again, and most noteworthy : there is an excellent discussion 
of the conflict between the influence of Mazzini's collectivism in 
political theory and the poet's own individualism. Here, on the 
one hand, Mr. Henderson makes no allusion to the current positiv- 
istic thought (particularly prevalent in the Fortnightly group with 
whom Swinburne had close associations) which was a powerful ally 
with Mazzini in giving a general humanitarian turn to the poet's 
thought; and, on the other hand, in tracing back to Landor the 
individualism that was at war in Swinburne with Mazzinianism, 
Mr. Henderson leaves out of account a long and sturdy English 
tradition of which Swinburne was the heir. In none of these cases 
am I denying that Landor had, or may have had, a share of influ- 
ence; but in each one there is a more obvious solution of the 
problem involved. Again : it is simply unthinkable that the eroti- 
cism of Poems and Ballads derives in the slightest measure from 
Landor's Hellenics. In this connection it is noteworthy that there 
is no indication in the book of the influence of Gau'tier and that 
practically nothing is made of the phase of Swinburne's develop- 
ment seen in the second series of Poems and Ballads, which is so 
nearly purely French (albeit chastened) in its inspiration. 
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There is another difficulty. It would have been perhaps reason- 
able, though in accordance with a plan open to such obvious objec- 
tions as are illustrated in the preceding paragraph, to study Lan- 
dor's influence only; but to speak of some other influences, and 
remain silent about others, leads again to false emphasis. Thus: 
Walt Whitman, between whose " Songs of Insurrection " and Songs 
before Sunrise there are certain striking resemblances and to whom 
one of the finest of the latter Songs is addressed, is never mentioned. 
Mrs. Browning is referred to in a matter of detail, but there is no 
indication of the influence of Casa Guidi Windows and Poems 
before Congress upon Swinburne's poems of the Risorgimento. She 
speaks out as boldly as did ever Landor against the English policy 
of selfish isolation; she recurs constantly to the idea of the dawn 
of democracy; in her poem Christmas Gifts she uses the tri-color 
motif that Swinburne so beautifully elaborates in A Song of Italy 
and the Song of the Standard and that is woven with exquisite art 
into Hertha and On the Downs. This theme of "the green and 
white and red " Mr. Henderson traces to Meredith's Vittoria (Miss 
G. A. Jones pointed out the parallel some years ago). Mr. Hender- 
son asserts absolutely and without proof that but for Meredith A 
Song of Italy " could hardly be just what it is, if indeed it could 
have been written at all." Was Meredith at hand to prompt Swin- 
burne when he wrote the Ode to Mazzini in his college days ? Mr. 
Henderson also traces to Meredith — fantastically, as I cannot but 
think — the theme of cruelty in love, drawing up a few parallels 
between Modern Love and 'various pieces in the Poems and Ballads. 
One does not have to subscribe to the suggestion of a French critic 
that the idea was innate in Swinburne's nature ; but there are only 
too many references in Swinburne's letters to Lord Houghton to a 
certain notorious French marquis who could furnish all needed 
suggestions for this theme. Again : Mr. Henderson makes a good 
deal of the belief that The Garden of Proserpine derives from 
Christina Eossetti's Dream Land. From it Swinburne may well 
have derived certain suggestions, but it has been shown that Casimir 
Delavigne's Les Limbes is beyond question the source — and this Mr. 
Henderson fails to indicate. 

A series of appendices deals with the problem of dating and 
arranging in approximate chronological order the several poems in 
Poems and Ballads. Here Mr. Henderson attempts again a difficult 
and delicate task. The pitfall into which he slips is the failure to 
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see that many differences in thought and point of view, which he 
explains as due to the gradual development of Swinburne's ideas 
during a succession of years, is in reality often accounted for as the 
result of varying and at times contradictory moods. Mr. Henderson 
seizes upon whatever bears out his argument and is silent with 
regard to what goes against it. Thus : had the noble line " Fate is 
a sea without shore and the soul is a rock that abides " been found 
in a poem of 1864-5, it would surely have been instanced as a sign 
of the higher manhood into which Swinburne, through the rebirth 
of Landor's influence, was emerging. But it happens to be the 
culmination of the argument of an early poem, the Hymn to Proser- 
pine, written in Swinburne's year of shame, 1862 ! Again : Dolores 
is instanced as one of the products of the period during which 
Landor's influence was in abeyance, yet it belongs to 1865. Felise, 
which Mr. Henderson assigns to 1862 (where it must belong to fit 
into his argument) was probably written in 1864. He strangely 
relates Anactoria and The Triumph of Time together ; and fails to 
see the close connection between the latter poem and Les Noyades, 
which he groups with The Leper. Yet, beyond doubt, Les Noyades , 
like The Triumph of Time, was inspired by Swinburne's unsuc- 
cessful love-affak of the sixties, as was also A Leave-Taking . Mr. 
Henderson does not indicate the close interrelationship of these 
three pieces, which serves to date them all 1862. Many other details 
in these appendices would require comment did space permit. But 
note two general observations. Mr. Henderson is inclined to let 
certain inferences, left on one page as plausible assumptions, serve 
as matters of proof a few pages further on (e. g., on page 257 
Atalanta is " doubtless composed in part at least in 1864 " ; on page 
260 it is "composed 1864." It was in reality begun in 1863). 
Secondly: in dealing with so fine a matter as mental and moral 
growth during seven years (more narrowly, so far as most of the 
poems are concerned, from 1861 to 1864) the difference of a year 
is very important indeed (if the argument be admitted at all). Yet 
Mr. Henderson often dates a piece in such and such a year or " at 
least within a year or so " without seeing that just the leeway that 
he allows himself is sufficient to turn the poem in question back 
into the period of riotous despair or forward into the time of 
renewed Landorism. For myself, I do not doubt that Swinburne's 
progress (there was progress of course) was figuratively, as well as 
for a time literally, that depicted in Meredith's sonnet, The World's 
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Advance and no nicely adjusted upward movement from year to 
year. 

Mr. Henderson's remarks on Swinburne's " lifelong defence and 
advocacy of tyrannicide " (derived from Landor) pass lightly over 
the revocation of this doctrine in the sonnet For a Portrait of Felice 
Orsini, and he omits altogether the even more significant passage 
in Marino Faliero (v. i: "I have erred, who thought by wrong to 
vanquish wrong," etc.) in both the idea and context of which the 
influence of Mazzini is seen to shine triumphantly above that of 
Landor. He gives the year of Swinburne's birth as 1838 ; the year 
of the publication of The Queen Mother and Rosamond as 1861 
(page 34; elsewhere correctly). He speaks of Swinburne's " reserv- 
ing " A Song of Italy " until it should have become by four years 
less inopportune " (than the maturer Mazzinianism of Songs before 
Sunrise) whereas it was published four years before the Songs. 
Athens is placed " a few years " later than The Armada ; it is in 
fact earlier by seven years. Bosola is called " Borsola." There is 
a very unhappy misquotation from Atalanta on page 37. The Song 
in Time of Revolution is called a Hymn. The phrase " Catholic 
deism " (page 188) should be altered to " Catholic theism " — no 
strictly orthodox Christian body is deistic. The Pilgrim of Pleasure 
should be The Pilgrimage of Pleasure. There is no such poem in 
Swinburne's work as Aholah (page 250, and there differentiated 
from The Masque of Queen Bersabe in which a stanza is called 
" Aholah "). Mr. Henderson says (page 276) : "There is nothing 
in Wagner's libretto that suggests Swinburne's Laus Veneris." On 
the contrary, note the opening scene where Tannhauser, accom- 
panying himself upon the harp, sings the praises of love only at 
the close to fall into infinite lassitude and at length to implore the 
goddess to release him that he may see again the fresh woods and 
pastures of the upper world. Mr. Henderson finds In the Bay 
unique in its " deliberate confession of faith in some kind of immor- 
tality." " It is safe to say that in hardly another circumstance in 
his published formal literary work . . . does Swinburne allow him- 
self similar liberty in confessing a faith of this sort." But see, on 
the contrary, among other poems: In Memory of John William 
Inchbold, the great Elegy on Burton, the Sonnet Sequence on 
Browning, the Threnody on Tennyson, several of the many poems 
inspired by Marston's death, and Barking Hall: A Year After. In 
some of these poems Swinburne gets no further than a yearning 
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hope that is almost faith; in others he expresses confidence. Mr. 
Henderson's "List of important books" (which does not pretend 
to be a complete bibliography) requires correction in the penulti- 
mate section; so do some of his notes (e. g., 151, 205). The index 
is quite inadequate. 

It would be ungenerous to close on the note of censure. Mr. 
Henderson, it must be repeated, was aware that to trace unquali- 
fiedly and undividedly to Landor all the nobler characteristics of 
Swinburne's work would be erroneous. The trouble came in the 
particular application of his general thesis ; in the many cases noted 
above further qualification and at times a total change of point of 
view need to be introduced. And of course the various positive 
errors must be corrected. But when all is said, Mr. Henderson's 
book is distinguished for the control of its material (within positive 
limits), for a peculiar gift for pointing subtle analogies and the 
differences and likenesses of trains of thought, for unusual powers 
of analysis, and for ability to keep steadily in mind a central thesis, 
cheeking meanwhile any temptation to wander off into the mists of 
mere impressionistic comment. It is of far more value than the 
studies of Swinburne by Wratislaw, Woodberry, Thomas, and 
Welby ; in most respects it is better than Mr. Drinkwater's " Esti- 
mate"; and in not a few (especially from the point of view of the 
fundamental qualities of Swinburne's mind and character) it far 
outranks Mr. Gosse's Life. We know more about Swinburne when 
we have read this book; to say that is to justify its publication, be 
errors of detail numerous or few. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Maicr College. 
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A Boole of Short Stories: a Collection for Use in High Schools, 
Compiled and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, and 
Biographies of the Authors. By Blanche Colton Williams. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Company, 1918. 
xii + 291 pp. 

The addition by Professor Williams to our stock of short story 
manuals, altho hardly as Mr. Edward J. O'Brien has called it 



